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[View of thé Bass Rock.] 


“ The fierce Dane, 
Upon the eastern coast of Lothian landed, 
Near to that place where the sea-rock immense, 


Amazing Bass, looks o’er a fertile land.’” 
Homer’s Dovetas. 


One of the first objects that strikes the eye of the tra- 
veller, after he has crossed the Scottish border by Ber- 
wick, is this remarkable rock in the sea, which lies at 
the mouth of the Frith of Forth, at the distance of about 
a mile and a half from the coast of East Lothian. It 
continues to be seen during the rest of the journey, until 
the traveller approaches Haddington, when the mountain 
called Berwick-law, and other high grounds, conceal it 
from view. It is about a mile in circumference, and not 
much more than 400 feet above the level of the sea, but 
looks considerably higher. The water that washes its 
precipitous sides is from 30 to 40 fathoms deep. The 
rock can be approached in safety only in fine weather ; 
and its stark, rugged cliffs are only accessible by one 
narrow passage that faces the main land. Close by this 
only Janding-place is a castle, now in ruins, but once a 
place of great strength and some importance in history, 
consisting of four square towers and connecting works. 
During the war of religion between Charles IT. and 
~ Covenanters this castle was converted into a state- 
oL, II. 





prison, and became the solitary residence of many west- 
country Whigs and recusants. When the dynasty of 
the Stewarts was driven from the throne of the United 
Kingdom, the Bass Rock was occupied by a brave gar- 
rison devoted to that ill-fated family, who obstinately 
defended it for several years, and gained for the place 
the dubious honour of its being the last spot of British 
ground to yield to the improved and more constitutional 
government introduced by the revolution of 1688. Be- 
sides the castle there seems once to have been a her- 
mitage and some other habitations on this rock; but 
soldiers, monks, prisoners, and peasants have all been 
long gone; and now the only inhabitants of the Bass 
are immense flocks of Solan geese and some score of 
sheep, that contrive to climb up its precipitous sides and 
find pasture on its summit. 

The base of the rock is perforated completely through 
from east to west by a natural cavern fearfully dark in 
the centre, and through which the sea frequently dashes 
and roars with astounding violence, but which may be 
examined at low water on a calm day. When the tide 
is out, the water remaining in this curious fissure, at a 
few yards from its mouth, is not more than knee-deep. 
The young fishermen often go through it though its 
aspect is exceedingly terrific. At one of ~ entrances 
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to this cavern it appears as if the Bass were composed of 
two immense rocks, the larger of which leans diagonally 
against the smaller, leaving this narrow chasm between 
them at the bottom, but closely joining with each other 
at all other points. There are several other caverns of 
considerable length, the openings into which resemble 
fretted Gothic windows or doors that have been made to 
deviate from the perpendicular by time or violence. The 
pencil of an able artist alone could convey an idea of 
their singularity and beauty. 

The Bass is now the property of the family of the 
Dalrymples, of North Berwick, a little fishing-town on 
the coast, about three miles distant from the rock. It is 
of course more picturesque than profitable: about £30 
per annum are paid for the birds, and £10 for the right 
of pasturage. The island pays annually twelve Solan 
geese to the minister, and two to the schoolmaster of 
North Berwick, as part of their stipends. These geese, 
the principal inhabitants of the islet, are white birds, consi- 
derably smaller than the domesticated geese. They differ 
in many points from any other species of wild geese. They 
are birds of passage, and so very particular in the choice 
of their residence, that it is said, that of all the lonely 
rocks and islets of Scotland they are only found here 
and on Ailsa Craig, a rock in the Frith of Clyde, very 
like the Bass. They regularly arrive, year after year, at 
the end of February or beginning of March. At first a 
small flight is seen to wheel round the rock, and then 
alight on its precipitous sides with the most clamorous 
screams ; these are soon followed by other flights, each 
more numerous than that which preceded it, and in a 
very few days after the arrival of the scouts and van- 
guard, the whole of the migratory colony is assembled, 
and no more stragglers are seen to arrive, They gene- 
rally leave the Bass in parties, as they came, towards the 
end of October, though, occasionally, when the winter is 
mild and fish abundant in the surrounding sea, they 
forego their journey to distant parts of the world, and 
stay there the whole year round. Last winter, for 
instance, they did not leave the Bass. 

They lay several eggs each, but only sit upon one, 
which they hatch on the face of the bare rock. Their 
season of incubation is in June and July, when the cliffs 
literally seem covered with their snow-white plumage. 

Their flesh has a strong fishy disagreeable flavour. A 
curious method is used by the fishermen in the neigh- 
bourhood to catch them: they take a small wooden 
plank, which is sunk a little below the surface of the sea 
by means of a stone or a piece of lead; on this plank 
they put a herring, and then drag the plank after them 
by a long rope, which leaves the trap considerably astern 
of the boat. The bird, attracted by the sight of its 
favourite food, wheels two or three times in the air, and 
then plunges down with such rapidity, that it often 
transfixes the plank with its bill, and is almost invariably 
stunned or killed by the shock. 

The plumage of the Solan geese, which is beautifully 
white and soft, is sold to upholsterers and others, who 
employ it in making feather-beds. The old man, who 
rents the rock, plucks the birds before they are sent to 
market. When deprived of their plumage they sell on 
an average at about seven-pence each. A good many of) 
them find their way to the markets of Dunbar, Had- 
dington, and Edinburgh, where many persons, who have 
been accustomed to it, do not find their flesh unpalatable, 
and use it at breakfast. The old man only takes the 
young birds, but sportsmen and others, who occasionally 
disregard his rights, shoot whatever comes in their way, 
though it is scarcely possible to eat the flesh of the old birds. 

The writer of this short account, who has just re- 
turned from an excursion to the Bass*, was much 
amused by the old fisherman’s description of the mode of 
taking the young birds. It is precisely the same as that 





adopted in the Feroe Islands, Norway, and other rocky 
* May 9, 1833. 
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coasts. The geese hatch and bring up their young on 
the most precipitous sides of the rocks, where man has 
no possible means of access, except by being suspended 
from the head of the precipice. When this dangerous 
operation is to be performed, a party, never less than 
six men, climb up the Bass to some spot where there is 
firm footing, and which is immediately above a brood 
of the geese, which always lie in large flocks crowded 
together. The man who is to descend is secured by a 
strong rope tied round his body, and a second rope, 
with a leaden weight at its end, is dropped down by 
his side within reach of his hand. Both these ropes 
are kept fast by the men on the top of the rock, who 
gradually lower their companion down the sides of the 
perpendicular cliff. ‘The man, in his descent, aids him- 
self, or rests himself occasionally, by putting his toes in 
the crannies or on slight projections of the rock. The 
second rope, which serves to steady him, he grasps with 
his left hand, and in his right hand he carries a strong 
stick to knock down the young birds, and keep off the 
old ones, whose bite is exceedingly severe. As soon as 
he reaches the point where the brood lies, he proceeds 
with all expedition to knock them on the head, on which 
they fall from the narrow ledge where they were sitting, 
and drop into the sea at the foot of the rock, where they 
are taken up by men in boats. Great havoc is thus 
made on the poor birds in a very few seconds, and when 
their destroyer has disposed of all he can reach, he is 
pulled up to the top of the rock, 

The eastern side of the Bass is most frequented by the 
Solan geese. As the writer approached, on the morning 
of the 9th May, an almost incredible number of geese 
flew thence, looking like snow blown from a mountain’s 
side, Their united scream, which is peculiarly wild and 
shrill, seemed to reproach his intrusion as they wheeled 
over his head. In going round the rock, the geese flew 
out in great numbers in many other places, and besides 
them morrits or puffens, and tommy-nories or hawks, 
darted from the sides of the cliffs in countless numbers. 

When the writer reached the landing-place, he found 
some men in a large boat with twenty-two sheep that 
were brought to the Bass for pasture. The first part of 
the ascent, which lay over steep slippery rocks, was not 
performed without some difficulty either by the sheep or 
the men, On the top of the rock, however, the poor 
sheep found excellent grass. ~ They were to be left here 
until October or November, when the shepherd said, it 
was sure they would be found fat and in the finest con- 
dition. A variety of beautiful wild flowers, in full bloom, 
sprung up among the pasture and from fissures in the 
rocks. 

Many of the geese had already laid their eggs and 
were sitting on them. On the side of a cliff above the 
castle—the only place where the traveller could get at 
all near to them—about a hundred that were thus occu- 
pied, allowed him to approach almost within reach of 
them before they would leave their eggs. They then 
rose on the wing, uttering their wildest screams, and 
hovered over their eggs until the intruder departed, 
when they instantly returned to their positions. The 
eggs lay on the bare rock without any thing to protect 
them. Unlike the tame goose, these birds had a very 
bold and fierce appearance, 

On the shore of the main land, immediately opposite 
to the Bass Castle, stand the striking ruins of Tantallan 
Castle, which form one of the finest features in the view, 
that is, on all sides, varied and picturesque, and crowded 
with historical associations. 

On returning from the Bass, one of the boatmen 
picked up a full-grown Solan goose that had been 
wounded and lay on the water unable to rise. ‘Though 
this bird was almost exhausted, and died an hour after it 
was taken, the strength of its bill and its fierceness were 
very remarkable. ‘The bill terminated in a sharp point, 
slightly curved at the extremity; it was nearly twice as 
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long as the bill of the domesticated goose; its colour | of this country. As a body, the people of Liberia, we 


was a light grey, and it was marked on each side (both 
the upper and lower part of it) with a fine black line 
that merged at one end in the black mark round the eye, 
and at the other end terminated in an evamescent point 
near the end of the bill. The strength and regularity of 
these lines were very curious. 

The top of the bird’s head was of a delicate brownish 
yellow colour, very like raw Italian silk. This colour 
was softened off as it approached the bill ; it was darkest 
at the back of the head at the beginning of the neck, but 
became fainter and fainter as it descended the neck, 
until it faded away, imperceptibly, in the spotless white 
of the plumage of the body. The end of the bird’s wings 
were black. ‘The web of its feet were a fine dark brown, 
with a tinge of blue; the tendons in them (four to each 
foot) were beautifully defined and beaded; in colour 
they were pale blue, with a very light tinge of green. 
The old fisherman said this was a fine specimen of the 
species, among which he had never been able to detect 
any variety. When first hatched the geese are of a dark 
brown colour all over. Nothing in nature, not even un- 
trodden snow, can surpass the beautiful pure white of the 
plumage on the breast and body of the full-grown bird. 





LIBERIA. 
Tuts colony, founded by a society in the United States 
in the Guinea district, eastwards of Cape Mesurado, is 
now in the twelfth year of its growth. None but free 
people of colour, or free men in general, whether white 
or black, are allowed to dwell within its limits; and 
hence the name that has been given to it.” The chief 
town, which is fortified and inhabited by seven or eight 
hundred individuals, has been christened Monrovia, in 


honour of Monroe, the American President, during they 


whose presidency it was founded. There is another 
town, called Caldwell, with a population of about six 
hundred souls and an “‘ Agricultural Society,” in this 
infant republie, which consists almost entirely of Africans, 
once slaves in the United States. In its earlier years, 
its existence was in great peril from the determined 
hostility of the neighbouring tribes; but their aggres- 
sions were courageously repulsed, and they have since 
evinced not only an aptness to adopt the customs and 
manners of their new neighbours; but many of them 
have actually placed themselves under the protection of 
the Liberian colony. Of its present state we cannot 
offer a more recent view than what is contained in a 
report published at Washington on the 27th September 
last, and reprinted in the ‘ Liberia Herald’ of last Fe- 
bruary *; we give it just as it is, and without any com- 
ment :—‘“ Having been requested by the free coloured 
people of Natchez to visit Liberia, and see for ourselves 
the true state of things, that we might make to them a 
correct and full report in regard to the prospects opening 
before free men of colour, who may settle in that colony, 
and having just returned from Africa, we present to our 
coloured brethren in the United States the following 
brief statement. On the 30th of June we anchored at 
Monrovia, and remained in the colony nearly three 
weeks, during all which time we were engaged in making 
inquiries and observations, and endeavoured to learn tiie 
true condition and prospects of the people. * * * When 
we arrived and set our foot on shore, we were treated 
with a kindness and hospitality far beyond our most 
sanguine expectations, and which made us feel ourselves 
at home. ‘There was not a man who did not take us by 
the hand and treat us as brothers. We felt for the first 
time what it was to be free and independent. The 
people there possess a spirit of liberty and independence, 
such as we have never seen among the coloured people 

* This is the eleventh monthly number of the third volume. In 
the ‘ Marine List, the names of seventeen vessels ‘arrived,’ and 
seventeen ‘sailed,’ are given, as the return of the movements in the 


port, from the 11th January to the 11th of February, 1833, 





think, owing to their circumstances, have risen in their 
style of living and their happiness far above those of 
their coloured brethren, even the most prosperous of 
them, that we have seen in the United States. They 
feel that they have a home. They have no fear of 
the white man, or the coloured man. They do not 
look up to others, but they are looked up to by them. 
Their laws grow out of themselves and are their own. 
They truly sit under their own vine and fig-tree, 
having none to molest and make them afraid. Since 
our return we have been in the houses of some of 
the most respectable men of colour in New York and 
Philadelphia, but we have seen none, on the whole, 
so well furnished as many of the houses in Monrovia. 
The floors are, in many cases, well carpeted, and all 
things about these dwellings appear neat, convenient, 
and comfortable. There are five schools, two of which 
we visited, and were much pleased with the teachers, 
and the improvement of the children. We noticed very 
particularly the moral state of things, and during our 
visit saw but one man who appeared to be intemperate, 
and but two who used any profane language. * * * 
The sabbath is very strictly observed, and there is great 
attention to the things of religion. We attended church 
several times, and one of us being a minister of the 
Gospel, of the Methodist Church, preached three tintes 
to large and very attentive congregations —all well 
dressed, and apparently respectable persons. We visited 
the poor-house, and found there four sick and infirm 
persons, one of whom made a good deal of complaint 
for want of supplies and attention. We found only 
two other persons in the colony who d any dis- 
satisfaction, and we had much reason to doubt whether 
had any cause for it. The soi] at Caldwell 
and Millsburg is as fertile as we ever saw, and much 
like the land on the Mississippi. We saw growing upon 
it, pepper, corn, rice, sugar-cane, amh. plantains, 
cotton, oranges, limes, coffee, peas, beans, sweet pota- 
toes, water-melons, cucumbers, sousop, banana, and many 
other fruits and vegetables. We saw cattle, sheep, and 
goats; also swine and poultry im great abundance. 
Wherever we went the people seemed to enjoy good 
health ; and a more healthy-looking people, particularly 
the children, we have not seen the United States. 
* * * Our own health, whilst im the colony, was per- 
fectly good, although we were much exposed to the 
night air. We must say, that had what we have seen of 
the prosperity of the colony of Liberia been reported to 
us by others, we should hardly have believed them ; and 
are therefore prepared to expect that owr own report 
may be discredited by our coloured brethren. We wish 
them to see and judge for themselves. Whatever they 
may say or think, it is our deliberate judgment that the 
free people of colour will greatly improve their character 
and condition, and become more happy and mote usefal 
by a removal to Liberia. ‘There alone can the black 
man enjoy true freedom; and where that freedom is, 
shall be our country.” 





Cultivation of the Vine in the Tyrol—Great quantities 
of Brixen wine are consumed at Brixen, Sterzing, Prune- 
ken, and in the valley of the Inn: the vine is accordingly 
extensively cultivated,—and they find a means of doing thi 
with much economy of land; for the vine is planted in 
wooden troughs or mangers, at intervals of about four yards ; 
an arch is formed with twigs, across, from one to the other, 
and the vine therefore forms a bower above,—while the 
ground beneath produces grain of one kind or another: 
they have therefore a double crop from the land, with only 
the deduction of the first outlay. The effect of this manner 
of planting is singular, and certainly gives great richness to 
the landscape: but the thick foliage of the vines, preventing 
the access of the sun to the crops beneath, must be injurious 
to them. They no doubt find their advantage however, in 
the system they adopt, else they would discontinue it—~ 
Inglis's Tyrol,, 
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ABBEY-CHURCH OF BATH. 
























































































































































[West Front of Bath Abbey-Church. } 


Tue Abbey-Church of Bath, of the west front of 
which the above cut is a representation, has been some- 
times called a cathedral; but it has no title to that 
appellation. It was, up to the time of the dissolution of 
the religious houses, merely the church of a monastery 
or convent; and it has never been a diocesan church. 
The first religious establishment which existed here was 
a nunnery founded in the year 676, by Osric, designated 
King of the Wiccii, one of the petty princes subordinate 
to the King of Wessex. The nunnery is said to have 
been destroyed by the Danes; but, in 775, the house 
was rebuilt by Offa, King of Mercia, who dedicated it to 
St. Peter, and placed in it a body of secular canons. 
They held possession till 970, when they were removed 
by King Edgar, and the institution converted into an 
abbey of Benedictine monks. After this, the church 
was more than once destroyed and rebuilt. The fabric, 
which immediately preceded the present, was erected 
about the middle of the twelfth century. Its dimensions 
would appear to have exceeded those of the present 





church, its length having been about three hundred feet. 
In course of time it was allowed to fall into great decay, 
and was in part little better than a mere ruin, when Dr. 
Oliver King was appointed to the see of Bath and Wells 
in 1495. ‘This prelate is stated to have been prompted 
to undertake the rebuilding of the abbey-church by a 
dream in which he beheld a ladder reaching from earth 
to heaven, and angels ascending and descending, as in 
the vision of Jacob, together with certain other emblems, 
which persuaded him that he was designed to be the 
restorer of the sacred structure. As this dream is ac- 
tually represented on the west front of the church, there 
seems to be no reason to doubt the common story. 
King, although a man of ability and learning, seems to 
have been a character very likely to be influenced by a 
remarkable dream, or any other similar incident. His 
own name, compounded of the term King, and the 
Olive, which is recorded in the scriptural parallel to have 
been on one occasion chosen for their king by the other 
trees, is related to have been also regarded by him as 
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marking him out for this or some other important 
achievement. Of the truth of this tradition also some 
evidence is afforded by the sculptures of the abbey- 
church. Bishop King was zealously seconded in his 

jous undertaking by the prior of the monastery, William 
Birde, a person of a character apparently somewhat akin 
to his own. Birde has recorded his share in the work 
by leaving a W, with the figure of a bird, cut out on 
different parts of the church. Anthony Wood says, that 
he was one of the seekers after the philosopher's stone, 
and his researches appear to have been attended with 
the common result; for he is stated to have died poor 
and blind. His death took place in 1525, at which time 
the building of the new church had not advanced very 
far. It was, however, carried on by his successor, Wil- 
liam Holway or Gibbes, and had been nearly brought 
to a close, when this last ruler of the monastery was 
obliged to surrender the house into the hands of the 
king in 1539. 

After the Reformation the nearly-completed church 
was stripped of its glass, iron, bells, and lead, which were 
purchased from the royal commissioners by some mer- 
chants. The weight of lead alone is said to have 
amounted to feur hundred and eighty tons. Its bare 
walls, with the other monastic buildings, and the ground 
on which they stood, were then purchased by a person of 
the name of Humphrey Colles, and he some years after 
sold the property to Matthew Colthurst. The son of the 
latter made a present of the church to the mayor and citi- 
zens, that it might serve, as it has since done, for a parish 
church. As for the other buildings, they passed through 
various hands, and were pulled down one after the other 
to supply materials, or to make room for other structures. 
“ The buildings of the monastery,” says the account of 
the abbey-church, published by the Society of Anti- 
quaries, “ extended over a large space of ground; they 
consisted of the church, cloisters, chapter-house, prior’s 
house, monks’ lodgings, and dormitory built by Bishop 
Bekington. The prior’s house, with some of the apart- 
ments of the monks, stood on the south side of the con- 
ventual church. Soon after the dissolution, it was 
repaired, and again made habitable; some parts, how- 
ever, of the old house were left in their pristine state, 
and were never occupied after their being taken from 
the monks. On pulling down part of these buildings in 
the beginning of the 18th century, one of the apart- 
ments, which had been walled up, and never explored, 
discovered a very curious and interesting sight: round 
the walls, upon pegs, were hung copes, albs, chesibles, 
and other garments of the religious, which, on the ad- 
mission of the air, became so rotten as to crumble into 
powder. There was also found the handle of a crozier, 
and on the floor lay two large chests, without any con- 
tents, as it was alleged by the workman; one of whom, 
however, grew rich upon the occasion, and retired from 
business.” The last traces of the monastic buildings at 
length disappeared in 1755, when their very foundations 
were removed. On this occasion many stone coffins 
were dug up, and the old Roman baths, which had been 
Laried for probably more than a thousand years, were 
again brought to light. 

It was some time after the church came into the pos- 
session of the city before any thing was done for its 
restoration. ‘The first repairs were commenced in 1572 
by a private citizen, Mr. Peter Chapman. They were 
carried on by the contributions of different individuals 
throughout the remainder of the reign of Elizabeth ; 
and were not completed till about the year 1616. One 
of the most munificent contributors to the work, in its 
latter stage, was the bishop, Dr. James Montague, who 
came to the see in 1609. His brother, Sir Henry 


Montague, Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, and Sir 
Nicholas Salters, a citizen of London, also contributed 
with great libeculity. 

From this sketch it appears that the present abbey- 
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church of Bath is to be referred to the very latest age of 
what is called the Gothic style of architecture. It is in 
fact the last great building in that style which was 
erected in this country. It is far from having to boast 
of either the magnificence or the richness of many of our 
cathedrals ; but it is still a fine and imposing building. 
“ This church,” says Fuller, in his quaint manner, “ is 
both spacious and specious, the most lightsome as ever I 
beheld, proceeding from the greatness of the windows, 
and whiteness of the glass therein.” From this abun- 
dance of light the church was wont to be called the 
Lantern of England. The windows amount in all to 
fifty-two, and some of them are of very large dimensions. 

The form of the church is that of a cross, surmounted 
by a tower at the meeting of the nave and transept. 
The length from east to west is 210 feet, by 72 in 
breadth, and 78 in height. The length of the transept 
is 126 feet, and the height of the great tower 152. Mr. 
Britton, in his History of the Church (4to. 1825), ob- 
serves that the building is remarkable for the unusual 
width of the aisles of the nave, the narrowness of the 
transept, and the length of the choir. The tower, also, 
instead of being, as usual, a square, is an oblong, the 
east and west sides of the base being about a fourth 
longer than the north and south, 

The west front presents, as usual, the most elaborate 
architectural display, and its aspect is one of considerable 
magnificence. Over the great central door is a broad 
and lofty-arched window, while battlemented octagonal 
towers rise from the two extremities of the facade. 
Buttresses and ornamental sculpture cover the spaces 
between, producing a rich and bold effect. 

The window in the east end is also of large dimen- 
sions, and forms one of the finest ornaments of the 
building. It is remarkable for the peculiarity, in a 
Gothic edifice, of being terminated at the top, not by an 
arch, but by a straight line. The interior of the church 
has none of the “ dim religious light” which fills our 
greater cathedrals. It presents, on the contrary, an ap- 
pearance that may be almost described as gay and showy. 
‘I'welve clustered pillars divide each aisle from the nave, 
which are joined overhead by cylindrical arches, and 
support a roof remarkable for its symmetry and beauty. 
The monuments are so numerous as to form quite a 
throng; and the walls and pillars are besides covered 
with tablets of every variety of shape and material. One 
of the most striking of the monuments is that of Bishop 
Montague, which is in the form of an altar, exhibiting 
the reclining figure of the bishop in his pontifical robes. 
The use to which this church has been put as a parish 
church has necessarily changed much of its original 
appearance and character. Pews and galleries, in the 
modern style, occupy a large portion of the space which 
was left empty in the original design, and altogether 
destroy its proper simplicity and grandeur. 

Unfortunately for the external appearance of the 
abbey-church, it is, like too many of our finest eccle- 
siastical edifices, surrounded and encumbered by various 
extraneous buildings, which make it impossible to ob- 
tain a complete view of it from the immediate vicinity. 
Many houses, indeed, had been allowed to be actually 
run up against the walls of the church; but most of 
these have recently been taken down, and the rest 
are now in the course of removal. So great, however, 
is the accumulation of earth and rubbish arcund the 
building, that the level of the ground without is several 
feet higher than the floor of the church, to which accord- 
ingly there is a descent of three steps from the door. 
But although its lower portion is thus buried and hidden, 
it is still, from its size and elevation, a most conspicuous 
object from every part of the surrounding country, 
and, looked down upon from any of the heights that 
encompass the rich vale of the Avon in which Bath 
stands, forms the most prominent architectural feature 
of that superb and beautiful city. 
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THE MOON.—No. 3. 

Wuen one phenomenon is observed constantly to happen 
at or near the same time as another, the most sceptical 
mind is convinced that there must be some connexion 
between the two. It does not follow that the second is 
caused by the first: but if not, the necessary alternative 
is, that both must depend upon or in some way be 
derived from the same cause. And every circumstance 
which in any ways adds a new and constant relation is 
so much additional proof of the connexion. However 
extraordinary or unaccountable it may be that two phe- 
nomena should always happen together, the mere fact 
of their so happening is an argument in proof of their 
connexion, which it is impossible to overturn by any 
reasoning whatever. 

Nothing is more common than to hear the evidence 
of such connexion opposed by arguments which after all 
amount to this—that the speaker does not see any way 
of explaining how the connexion exists. And still more 
common is it to maintain the existence of a connexion 
for which there is no evidence, because it is not more 
extraordinary than something else for which there is 
evidence. A philosophical mind will not allow the word 
extraordinary to have any place in its vocabulary of 
words employed in reasoning, but will stand prepared to 
admit that any two phenomena whatsoever, which con- 
stantly occur together, are in some manner related to 
one another. 

The determination becomes more difficult when the 
two phenomena do not occur constantly together, 
but only more or less frequently. In such a case the 
only method is to examine a large number of observa- 
tions, with a view of finding whether there is any par- 
ticular circumstance hitherto neglected, which dis- 
tinguishes the cases in which the phenomena have 
occurred together, from those in which one has hap- 
pened unaccompanied by the other. For example, the 
attention of astronomers has lately been very much 
turned to the observation of eclipses of stars by the moon, 
or, as they are called, occultations. The subject was 
taken up as affording a useful method of finding the 
longitude, but several persons soon observed that fre- 
quently, when the moon approached the star, instead of 
hiding it instantaneously, the effect is for a second just 
that which might be expected if the star were the nearer 
body of the two: that is, the star appears to move 
forward upon the moon's disk, or to be projected upon 
it for a very small time, after which it disappears. 
Remarkable as this may appear, it is still more worthy 
of notice, that it is not every observer who is gifted with 
the power of seeing this phenomenon,—that some stars 
are almost always, others hardly ever, projected,—that 
some observers see the projection at some occultations 
of a star, but not at other occultations of the same. 
About five years ago the Astronomical Society called 
the particular attention of observers to these circum- 
stances, and they thereby procured a mass of information, 
which is published at the end of the fourth volume of 
their Memoirs. Amongst other occultations, that of 
Aldebaran was observed, which took place on October 15, 
1829. Thirty-one different observers sent accounts of 
what they saw, variously distributed in England, France, 
and Germany. Of these, twenty-three agree in stating 
that they saw the star visibly projected on the moon's 
limb, some more and some less, but mostly from two to 
three seconds. The other eight saw nothing of the kind. 

We see then that in}this particular case nothing can 
be done until a great multitude of observations shall 
furnish the means of ascertaining whether this pheno- 
menon is in the eye of the observer, in his telescope, in 
the surrounding atmosphere, or whether it really arises 
out of any circumstance connected with the moon itself. 

When two phenomena are suspected to have some 
connexion with one another, nothing but alarge number 
of observations ean be of use in ascertaining whether or 
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no the suspicion is well founded. Let us suppose, for 
example, that a die of six faces is suspected to be ve 

slightly loaded on the side of the ace; from which, if 
true, it will follow that in a large number of successive 
throws, the ace will appear more than its fair proportion 
of times. Since there are six throws, all of which, on a 
fair die, are equally probable, we must expect that out 
of a large number of throws, one-sixth nearly will be 
aces. No small number of throws will enable us to 
form a fair conclusion ; and we must not of course expect 
exactly one-sixth to be aces, or even very nearly one- 
sixth. Suppose, for example, that six thousand throws 
have been made and registered, of which we might 
therefore expect one thousand to be aces. We find, 
however, that there are eleven hundred aces, more than 
the expected proportion, but not so much more as to 
justify us in coming to a conclusion. But if we now 
examine each thousand’ throws by itself, and find that 
each of them has more than its proportion of aces, we 
have very strong grounds for suspecting that there is 
some reason for the appearance of the ace, of which 
we were not aware when we said that all throws were 
equally probable. And if instead of into thousands we 
divided the throws into five hundreds, and found still that 
each lot contained more than its proportion of aces, we 
should have moral certainty, that is, a probability of 
a very high order, that the die was loaded in some way. 

The general principle on which the preceding reasoning 
is founded is, that if ina very large number of obser- 
vations we perceive a constant tendency to the hap- 
pening of some event more often than from our previous 
knowledge of the circumstances we thought it fair to 
expect, and if upon repeating our observations, or looking 
at the several lots of observations of which our large 
number was composed, we still find the same result, 
we must conclude that there is more reason for the 
happening of that event than we were aware of. 

We now proceed to give the contents of the paper by 
M. Arago on the connexion of the moon with the state 
of the weather. 

The lunar month of twenty-nine days and a half is, as 
is well known, divided into four quarters, each, on the 
average, of 73 days. The first quarter lies between the mew 
and half moon: the second between the half and full 
moon: and during these two quarters the moon is in- 
creasing. The third and fourth quarters, which include 
the whole wane of the moon, are from full te half moon, 
and from half to new moon, respectively. 

In 1830 M. Schiibler, of Tubingen, published a series 
of observations on the weather, made in twenty-eight 
different years, viz.: at Munich from 1781 to 1788; at 
Stuttgard from 1809 to 1812; and at Augsbourg from 
1813 to 1828, all inclusive. The following table gives 
the number of rainy days in each quarter for a part of 
that period. 





1809 | 1813 | 1817} 1821 | 1825 
to to to to to = cm 
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First quarter . . . | 132 | 142 | 145 | 179 | 166 764 


Secend do. . .. . 145 | 169 | 173 | 180 | 178 } 845 
Third dow... . 124 | 145 | 162 | 166 | 164| 761 
Fourth do. . . . . | 110 | 139 | 135 | 153 | 159 | 696 











First two quarters . | 277 | 311 | 318 | 359 | 344 | 1609 
Lasttwo do. .. | 234 | 284 | 297 | 319 | 323 | 1457 
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Difference . . . 43 27 


This table, though constructed for short periods, not 
very likely to give good averages of all the changes, yet 
offers no exception to the following rule: that there are 
more rainy days-in the second quarter of the moon than 
in any other, and fewer in the fourth. Also that the first 
half of the lunar month is more rainy than the second. 
Some old observations, made at Vienna in and about 





1788, confirm the preceding results obtained at Augs- 
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bourg and Stuttgard. And it must be remarked, that the 
quantities of rain which fall in these three capitals are 
very different, for to every 43 inches of rain which fall at 
Vienna, there are 64 at Stuttgard, and 97 at Augsbourg. 

Some results obtained at Montpellier about 1777, con- 
tradict the preceding conclusions, However, as M. Arago 
remarks, the experiments were there made through a 
shorter time, and no very distinct information was 
given, as to what was recognized as constituting a 
rainy day. In the results of M. Schiibler, a day was 
called rainy in which the quantity of rain which fell 
amounted to more than two-hundredths of a line (the 
line being the twelfth part of a French inch), We may 
add that the Montpellier experiments are not presented 
broken up into smaller lots, so that we cannot compare 
the result of ihe whole series with that derived from its 
separate component parts. And it must be observed, 
that whatever probability may exist as to the quantity 
of rain being greater in one quarter of the moon than 
in others, the observations are yet too few to enable us 
to say whether there is any probability that it is the 
same quarter in all places. 

M. Schiibler then compares the ‘number of rainy days 
which have happened at the different phases of the moon 
during twenty-eight years, in which there were 4299 
rainy days. From which he finds the following result, 
that out of 10,000 rainy days the following was the 
number which happened at each phase. The octant is the 
real quarter, or three quarter moon, that is, half way 
between new and half moon, or half and full moon, &c, 

New moon , . - + - 306] Fullmoon, ... . 337 

Half ose ( ces 5) 398 ps mame a )" ro 
moon (in moon ( want 

Second ome + 341 | Fourth octant. " - 290 

The following table is made from sixteen years of 
observations at Augsbourg. By a clear day is meant 
one in which there were no clouds at seven in the 
morning, and at two and nine in the afternoon: by a 
cloudy day one in which the sky was clouded at all these 
periods. The quantity of rain is measured in lines, or 
twelfths of inches, 


Gene ety ’ ous ty; 
a of rain 
Wow men occ ccs Shoes Gee. 
Half moon (increasing) . . 38. . . 57 « » + 277 
Second octant . . . . « « 25.6 2 6546. 301 
Full moon o.6.e 6 6.66 ee + Oe ee 
Half moon (waning)... 41... 53... 220 


Which results agree in general indications with the 
preceding. 

With regard to the distance of the moon from the 
earth, two observations have been made which confirm 
each other, by M. Schiibler and M. Pilgram, the Vienna 
observer above-mentioned. From the former it appears 
that in twenty-eight years the week in the middle of 
which the moon was at her nearest distance to the earth 
gave 1169 rainy days; while the similar week for the 
furthest distance of the moon gave 1096 such days. 
The Vienna observations, out of 100 different months, 
gave 36 days of rain when the moon was nearest the 
earth, and 20 when the moon was furthest from it. 

In some observations made in 1774, at Montpellier, 
it appeared that out of 760 rains, 646 began either when 
the moon was very near the upper or lower meridian, or 
very nearly rising or setting. This is however not a 
sufficient number of observations on which to ground 
even a surmise. 

In sixteen years observations made by M. Schiibler 
at Augsbourg, he found that south and west winds pre- 
vailed most from new moon to the middle of the second 
quarter, while north and east winds were most frequent 
during the last quarter. 

We shall proceed with the details of M. Arago’s 
paper in our next. We shall only observe, that while 


some will admit a higher, some a lower probability of 
the connexion between the moon and the weather, ac- 
cording to their various temperaments, all will see that 
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nothing which has been said tends in any degree to 
confirm the common opinion, that change of weather 
takes place at or very near the change of the moon. 
All the observers must have been aware of this common 
opinion, which is older than the Christian era; so that 
had any thing approaching to a verification of it occurred, 
they would certainly have noticed it. 


DOMESTIC IMPROVIDENCE. 


Tue following extracts, from the evidence taken by the 
Poor-Law Commissioners, are deserving of the most 
serious attention from all those who are anxious to make 
their incomes, whatever be their amount, obtain for them 
a full value in exchange for commodities. Working 
people are very deficient in that knowledge which makes 
a slender purse often more available for comfort than a 
well-filled one improperly managed. 

Mr. Okedon reports, from a parish in Dorsetshire, 
the following curious example of the improvidence of 
the poor in their common dealings :— 

“ The enormous profits of the shopkeepers, and the 
badness of their articles, induced one of the landowners 
here to furnish a shop with goods (tea, sugar, rice, 
treacle, &c.) of excellent quality, which were supplied to 
the poor at prime cost. A better tea than they used to 
get for 6s. 10d, per lb. was supplied at 5s. 2d. per Ib., 
and every thing else in proportion. The two shop- 
keepers, who formerly made a livelihood by their trade, 
were pensioned off. Ready-money (that is, one week’s 
andl wan required. In one year the old shopkeepers 
threw up their pensions, and returned to their trades, 
and ail their customers followed them. The fact is, 
long credit is given; and one of the shopkeepers con- 
fessed to me, that if one out of three paid, he made a 
very comfortable profit. So that the fashionable coach- 
maker in Long-acre, and the petty huckster of a petty 
village, proceed on the same principle of dealing.” 

Mr. Mott, the contractor for Lambeth workhouse, a 
most intelligent witness, gives highly valuable evidence 
on the subject of pawning :— 

“In the course of my experience and investigation, 
I have had many thousands of duplicates of articles 
pledged by the poor; and I have found that nearly all 
the articles pledged by these classes are at sums from 
Sd. to ls., and not exceeding 1s. 6d. each pledge. It 
is notorious to those acquainted with the habits of the 
people, and it is indeed admitted by the paupers them- 
selves, that nine out of ten of them are pledged for 
liquor. The immense proportion of these pawnings 
were by women, and chiefly of articles usually deemed 
essential to their use or comfort, such as handkerchiefs, 
flannel petticoats, shifts, or household articles, such as 
tea-kettles, flat-irons, and such things: these articles 
being always in requisition, they are usually redeemed 
in a few days, and very frequently the same day. I 
made a calculation of the interest paid by them for their 
trifling Joans, and found it to be as follows: 


ds Per Cent. _—«- Per Cent. 

if redeemed same day, pays 

A loan of 34.{ interest at the rate of . *} 6000, Weskty 59° 
4d. Se 6 6-08 €@ 8 8'e@.83 93 oS 3900 tb 650 
6d. . . *- ee ¢ . *e *e *e 2600 ” 433 
9d. . . . oe . . . . . . . . 1 733 ” 288 
ls. eoeereee “eee 1300 »”» 216 


Mr. Chadwick has a valuable note, on the same sub- 
ject, of the improvidence of the poor in their dealings :— 

“On inquiry into the modes of life of the labouring 
classes, I found some of them, with comparatively high 
wages, living in wretchedness; whilst others, with less 
wages, live in respectability and comfort. The effect of 
economy is more strikingly marked on comparing the 
condition of persons of other classes, such, for instance, 
as merchants’ or lawyers’ clerks, with salaries of £50 or 
£60 a year, with the condition of mechanics earning 
from 303, to 40s, a week, The one will be comparatively 
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well lodged, well fed, and respectable in appearance ; 
whilst the other lives in a hovel, is badly clothed, and in 
appearance, as well as in reality, squalid and miserable. 
Many instances occur where a clergyman, or an officer 
on half-pay, maintains a family on less than £100 per 
annum; mechanics who during nine months in the 
year earn from 50s. to £3 a week in the metropolis, are 
frequently in the workhouse, with their families, during 
the winter months. In the course of my inquiries as to 
the condition of the working classes, a grocer residing in 
the metropolis, in a neighbourhood chiefly inhabited by 
the lower class of labourers, observed, that they are the 
worst domestic economists, and that if they had the 
intelligence, they have the means of greatly raising their 
own condition. He stated to me, that the working men 
habitually purchase of him the smallest quantities of the 
commodities they want. They come every day, for 
example, for a quarter of an ounce of tea for breakfast. 
This they do though in regular employment, and receiv- 
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ing their wages weekly. To estimate their loss on this 
mode of purchasing, he pointed out, that in a pound of 
tea they have to pay him, first for the labour of weighing 
sixty-four quantities instead of one. To this loss might 
be added their own loss of time in running to and fro 
sixty-four times to the shop instead of once. Secondly, 
for the additional quantity of paper used in wrapping up 
the tea. The paper which will wrap up a pound of tea 
will only wrap up sixteen quarter-ounces; consequently the 
purchaser of sixty-four quarter-ounces must pay extra for 
the wrappers of forty-eight quarter-ounces. Altogether, 
he considers that the labouring man pays not less than 
6d. a pound, or the value of a pound or pound and-a-half 
of meat extra, for every pound of the low-priced tea he 
purchases. Nor is this the only loss. He is accustomed 
to consume the whole quantity purchased, though a less 
quantity might often suffice ; all goes into the pot, as he 
will not leave, or, as he calls it, ‘ waste,’ so small a quan- 
tity. And so it is with all other commodities.” 





COLUMBUS AND THE EGG. 
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Pepro Gonzatez pE Menpoza, the Grand Cardinal of 
Spain, invited Columbus to a banquet, where he assigned 
him the most honourable place at table, and had him 
served with the ceremonies which, in those punctilious 
times, were observed towards sovereigns, At this repast 
is said to have occurred the well-known anecdote of the 
egg. A shallow courtier present, impatient of the 
honours paid to Columbus, and meanly jealous of him 
as a foreigner, abruptly asked him whether he thought 
that, in case he had not discovered the Indies, there 
were not other men who would have been capable of 
the enterprise. To this Columbus made no immediate 
reply, but, taking an egg, invited the company to make 
it stand upon one end. Every one attempted it, but in 
vain, whereupon he struck it upon the table so as to 
break the end, and left it standing on the broken part; 
illustrating, in this simple manner, that when he had 
once shown the way to the New World, nothing was 





easier than to follow it. This anecdote rests on the 
authority of the Italian historian Benzoni. It has been 
condemned as trivial, but the simplicity of the reproof 
constituted its severity, and was characteristic of the 
practical sagacity of Columbus. The universal popu- 
larity of the anecdote is a proof of its merit.—Washing- 
ton Irving’s Life of Columbus. 

Our celebrated Hogarth published an etching, illus- 
trative of this anecdote. We give a copy of it above. 
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